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From  Oceati  to  Ocean: 

Nineteenth  Centur)' Water  Colour  Painting  in  Canada 

Water  colour  was  the  most  widely  used  pictorial  medium  in 
Canada  from  the  late  eighteenth  century  through  1900.  In¬ 
numerable  works  were  produced  by  men  and  women,  settlers 
and  visitors,  artists  and  amateurs  alike.  In  varying  degrees  of 
artistic  accomplishment-for  the  amateurs  far  outnumbered 
the  professionally  trained,  practicing  artists-they  recorded  the 
topography,  celebrated  the  grandeur  of  nature,  and  delineated 
the  faces,  activities  and  creations  of  early  Canadians.  Almost  all 
were  of  English  extraction  or  training,  as  the  modern  use  of 
the  medium  was  the  virtual  creation  of  English  landscape  artists 
of  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  Artists 
resident  in  New  France  rarely-if  ever-  painted  in  water  colour, 
and  in  the  post-conquest  colonial  era  they  continued  to  paint 
almost  exclusively  in  oils.  The  works  included  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion  are  in  consequence  by  British  artists  working  in  nineteenth 
century  Canada,  or  Canadian-born  or  immigrant  painters 
schooled  in  the  English  water  colour  tradition-German-born 
and  European  trained  Otto  Jacobi  is  the  sole  exception.  The 
works  chosen  are  of  landscape  subjects.  Nature  was  the  pre¬ 
dominant  subject  for  water  colourists,  as  the  medium  could 
best  reproduce  the  deHcate  and  variegated  effects  of  natural 
light.  As  well,  nature  was  the  inescapable  and  often  overwhelm¬ 
ing  factor  in  Canadian  experience,  and  the  artist’s  approach  to 
that  subject  is  often  an  indication  of  collective  or  individual 
cultural  values. 
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The  history  of  water  colour  painting  as  a  tine  art  in  early 
Canada  begins  with  the  arrival  ot  English  military  officers 
trained  in  topographical  drawing  and  water  colour  sketching 
in  the  1760s.  For  the  military,  the  accurate  recording  of  terrain 
was  of  tactical  importance  and  the  illusory  dimension  of  pic- 
toral  space  added  substance  to  the  limited  visual  information 
available  from  charts  and  maps.  Most  of  the  officers  in  Artillery 
and  Engineering  regiments  sent  to  British  North  America  after 
the  conquest  had  passed  through  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich  where  topographical  water  colour  painting  was 
taught  as  part  of  the  curriculum.  Each  officer-cadet  had  to 
secure  a  “Certificate  of  Diligence”  from  the  Drawing  Master 
before  graduation.^  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Academy  offi¬ 
cials  desired  “diligence”  more  than  “excellence”  in  their  cadets’ 
application  to  topography. 

The  Woolwich  Drawing  Master  from  1769-1799  was  none 
other  than  Paul  Sandby,  better  known  today  as  the  founder 
of  the  magnificent  English  water  colour  school  of  the  later 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  As  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Art  in  Britain  in  1768,  he  helped 
assure  the  early  acceptance  of  water  colour  as  an  important 
means  of  expression  in  its  own  right  in  official  art  circles.  On 
the  Continent,  on  the  other  hand,  water  colour  painting  was 
not  widely  used  or  appreciated  in  official  art  circles. 

Much  of  the  conceptual  basis  for  early  water  colour  painting 


in  Canada  was  supplied  by  eighteenth  century  English  land¬ 
scape  theory.  The  Age  of  Enlightenment-particularly  in 
Protestant  nations-was  fascinated  with  the  secular  world, 
systematizing  knowledge  and  experience.  In  the  middle 
decades  of  the  century  the  English  became  intrigued  with  the 
nature  of  the  aesthetic  appreciation  of  landscape  (a  much 
maligned  subject  in  earlier  ages). 

Edmund  Burke  in  1757  proposed  that  the  experience  of 
natural  phenomena  could  be  broken  down  into  two  important 
and  distinct  aesthetic  categories,  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Sublime.  Objects  and  natural  effects  stimulated  emotions  in 
the  viewer  that  (on  the  one  hand)  were  Ukened  either  to 
“love”  (the  Beautiful)  or  (on  the  other)  to  fear  (the  Sublime). 
He  and  many  others  of  his  age  preferred  the  more  exciting 
emotions  of  the  latter  and  developed  an  elaborate  iconography 
of  sublime  stimulants,  all  of  which  threatened  psychological 
calm  by  their  potential  power  to  overwhelm  the  individual 
physically  and  emotionally:  waterfalls;  vast,  seemingly  infinite 
expanses;  precipices;  raging  rivers;  and  destructive  storms- 
often  evidenced  by  blasted  tree  trunks.  The  Beautiful  was 
related  to  small,  round  objects  and  generally  delicate  (though, 
in  contrast,  dull)  natural  phenomena. 

This  dualistic  and  limited  system  was  soon  broadened  to 
include  an  intermediate  category:  the  Picturesque.  Widely 
promulgated  by  the  Rev.  William  Gilpin  in  the  1780s  and 


12.  John  A.  Fraser  Canadian,  1838-1898  At  Naliant,  Massachusetts,  n.d.  Water  colour  9^/4  x  13^/4  in.;  24.7  x  38.1  cm 
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1790s  and  by  such  later  writers  as  Richard  Payne  Ktiight,  the 
Picturesque  was  based  to  a  large  extent  on  the  fomial  analyses 
ot  idealized  landscape  pictures  by  such  seventeenth  century 
Italianate  artists  as  Claude  Lorrain,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Caspar 
Dughet  and  Salvator  Rosa.  For  Gilpin  the  intellectual  appreci¬ 
ation  ot  line  and  torm  was  more  central  to  the  aesthetic  exper¬ 
ience  ot  landscape  than  the  emotional  mode  ot  the  view. 
Formal  vanety-especially  in  the  toreground,  contrast  in 
light  and  shade,  and  a  tripartite,  planar  composition  essentially 
characterize  the  Picturesque  and  aroused  in  the  spectator 
emotions  generally  considered  Beautitul.  Salvator  Rosa’s 
wild  rock-strewn  landscapes  tilled  with  large  broken  tree 
trunks  were  universally  acclaimed  the  acme  ot  the  Sublime. 
This  basic  categorization  and  systematization,  turther  elabor¬ 
ated  and  transformed,  and  otten  lowered  to  the  level  ot  cliche, 
had  an  almost  incalculable  etfect  on  much  ot  landscape  painting 
in  the  English-speaking  world  between  c.  1760-1880. 

Armed  with  the  theoretical  principles  ot  the  Beautitul,  the 
Sublime  and  the  Picturesque,  and  tamiliar  through  prints  with 
the  Italianate  landscape  tradition  ot  the  1600s,  the  artist  could 
pictorially  reorganize  the  random  arrangements  ot  nature 
betore  him  to  create  idealized  versions  ot  natural  scenery  that 
contormed  to  the  dictates  ot  art.  The  English-trained  land¬ 
scape  painter-certainly  ot  the  period  c.  1760-1850-versed  in 
such  theory  and  practice  was  well  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
novel  and  bewildering  quality  ot  the  Canadian  landscape.  The 
relative  natural  chaos  betore  him-so  unlike  Old  World  scenery 
that  was  trimmed  and  shaped  by  centimes  ot  inhabitation- 
could  be  edited  and  judiciously  rearranged  to  create  artistic 
views  rather  than  records  ot  specitic  sites.  The  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  were  able  to  eftectively  synthesize  the  demands  ot 
reahsm  (topographical  accuracy)  with  those  ot  idealism  (pic¬ 
torial  concepts)  in  such  a  tashion  as  to  create  meaningful  and 
sigmticant  art. 

Several  of  the  military  otticers  and  otticials  posted  in  Canada 
in  the  c.  1760-1840  period  produced  important  bodies  ot  water 
colour  work  in  their  leisure  hours  or  on  tour:  Thomas  Davies 
[c.  1737-1812);  George  Heriot  (1766-1844);  and  James 
Cockburn  (1778-1847).  Though  Davies  graduated  trom 
Woolwich  prior  to  Sandby’s  tenure  as  Drawing  Master,  his 
landscapes  executed  in  Canada  in  the  1760s  and  later  1780s 
indicate  his  absorption  ot  the  primary  principles  ot  contem¬ 
porary  aesthetic  theory.  Richly  coloured,  his  rather  naive  land¬ 
scapes  are  tull  ot  lively,  linear  pattern.  He  otten  includes 
elegantly  attired  gentlemen  tishing,  sketching  or  admiring 
the  picturesque  scenes  ot  watertalls  and  rivers  he  himselt 
enjoyed  painting. 

Heriot  was  a  particularly  sophisticated  painter  using  trans¬ 
parent  washes  ot  water  colour  laid  down  in  accordance  with 
Picturesque  principles.  Otten  his  tinished  water  colour  views 
look  like  the  transcriptions  ot  Claude’s  idealized  scenes 
rather  than  actual  Canadian  sites-the  particularized  title 
notwithstanding.  His  book  Travels  in  the  Canadas  (1807) 
contained  engravings  alter  liis  water  colour  sketches  and  is 
an  important  early  contribution  to  the  genre  of  Canadian 
picturesque  travel  literature. 

Cockburn  was  the  most  prolitic  ot  the  three,  producing 
large  numbers  ot  views  in  and  around  Quebec  City  and  such 


popular  picturesque  and  sublime  sites  as  Montmorency  and 
Niagara  Falls.  In  his  more  formal  and  tinished  water  colour 
paintings  such  as  The  Artist  Shetchiiv^  Quebec  from  Pointe  Levis 
(cat.  no.  4)  ot  c.  1831  (which  was  prepared  tor  publication  as  a 
tolio-sized  engraving)  the  principles  ot  the  Picturesque  are 
carefully  tollowed.  The  toreground  plane-in  which  the 
artist  was  allowed  the  greatest  licence  to  tomially  rearrange 
natural  components-is  suitably  dark  and  full  ot  variety  to 
contrast  with  the  lighter  toned  river  in  the  middle  distance 
and  the  picturesquely  contoured  and  Citadel-topped  heights 
ot  Cape  Diamond  in  the  distance.  The  rather  sombre  and 
muted  earth  tones  are  indicative  ot  the  late  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  love  ot  relatively  dark  “Old  Master”  colour. 

In  the  late  1830s  the  English  artist-illustrator  William  H. 
Bartlett  (1809-1854)  visited  Canada  to  prepare  sketches  ot 
typical  scenery  and  well  known  sites  tor  the  immensely 
popular  travel  book  Canadian  Scefierj’  (1842).  His  ]unction  of 
the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence  Rivers  (cat.  no.  3)  exemplifies 
his  insubstantial,  “shorthand”  water  colour  method.  In  brown 
monochrome,  tor  the  engraver’s  benetit,  the  foreground  of 
the  scene  is  tull  ot  picturesque  details  to  provide  tormal  as 
well  as  associational  interest.  His  engraved  views  steeped  in 
the  traditions  ot  the  Beautitul,  the  Sublime  and  the  Pictur¬ 
esque  were  to  have  signiticant  impact  on  Canadian  landscape 
painting  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  water  colour  medium  was  so  popular 
in  Canada  was  its  eminent  suitability  to  sketching  on  the  spot 
or  under  relatively  primitive  conditions.  The  equipment 
was  simple  and  above  all  easily  portable.  By  1781  the  Reeves 
hrm  ol  London  were  commercially  marketing  the  ubiquitous 
flat  metal  box  containing  rows  of  hard  dry  colours.  The 
organic  pigments  were  finely  ground  and  compacted  by 
means  ot  a  water-soluble  binder  such  as  gum  arabic.  A  water- 
soaked,  sable-haired  brush  rubbed  on  the  cake  ot  colour 
transferred  the  pigment  particles  onto  the  textured  surface 
ot  heavy  bond,  linen  rag  paper  specially  produced  tor  water 
colour  painting  by  the  Whatman  firm  after  1775.  Once  the 
water  dried,  the  impregnated  colour  particles  were  fixed  onto 
the  paper  surface.  The  artist  need  only  have  access  to  a  ready 
supply  of  fresh,  clean  water-a  resource  never  tar  trom  hand 
in  early  Canada.  A  turther  technical  refinement,  the  collaps¬ 
ible  tin  tube  containing  a  wet  paste  ot  colour-which  allowed 
tor  greater  saturation  of  pigment-was  brought  out  by 
Winsor  &  Newton  in  1832.  The  medium  can  be  used  to 
produce  either  transparent  veils  ot  colour  that  so  effectively 
suggest  spatial  extension,  or  to  create  richly  coloured  semi¬ 
opaque  layers.  The  artist  can  sweep  the  brush  across  the 
surface  or  use  small  fine  strokes  to  build  up  detail.  The  latter 
method,  however,  was  usually  at  the  expense  ot  transparency. 
Gouache,  a  white  opaque  water-soluble  medium,  is  otten 
used  in  water  colour  painting  to  provide  greater  mass,  density, 
and  texture-especially  in  clouds  and  moving  water. 

There  were  few  professional  artists  practicing  in  either  oil 
or  water  colour  in  colonial  Canada  who  based  all  or  even  a 
significant  part  ot  their  hvelihood  on  the  sale  ot  their  work 
betore  the  1850s.  The  general  experience  of  art  in  the  maritime 
colonies  and  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  severely  re¬ 
stricted.  The  dearth  of  art  exhibitions  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 


16.  R.F.  Gagen  Canadian,  1847-1926  Rochy  Mountains,  \904  Watercolour  19Vi6  x  123i6  in.;  48.4  x  31.9  cm 
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century  is  not  only  a  symptom  of  such  restriction  but  was 
also  a  motive  cause.  Without  such  exhibitions  to  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  art  and  local  artists,  painters  could  not  evaluate  their 
work  against  the  production  ot  their  peers,  receive  further 
stimulus  and  encouragement  through  patronage,  or  properly 
develop  their  talents. 

In  Upper  Canada,  however,  a  number  of  individuals  attemp¬ 
ted  to  reverse  existing  conditions  by  founding  the  Society  of 
Artists  and  Amateurs  of  Toronto  in  1834  and  exhibiting  some 
196  works  of  art  in  the  Parliament  building.  It  was  a  most 
ambitious  project  and  the  newspaper  The  Patriot  recorded  its 
reviewer’s  astonishment  “that  there  should  be  resident  in  this 
young  City  talent  sufficient  to  fill  tliree  .  .  .  rooms’’^  The 
Society,  however,  was  to  be  stillborn.  With  no  resulting  increase 
in  public  interest  or  patronage,  most  of  the  prof  essional  artists 
left  Toronto  the  following  year.  Thirteen  years  later  conditions 
appeared  to  have  improved,  prompting  the  formation  of  the 
Toronto  Society  of  Artists.  This  organization,  which  included 
a  number  of  members  of  the  earlier  Society,  exhibited  386 
items  in  1847.  Many  of  Canada’s  professional  artists  took  part 
m  the  exhibition,  but  once  again  there  was  not  sufficient 
interest  generated  to  sustain  the  new  society  and  a  second 
exhibition  in  1848  was  to  be  its  last. 

With  the  formation  of  the  Upper  Canada  Agricultural 
Society  in  1846,  an  agricultural  fair  was  to  be  held  annually 


in  a  succession  of  Ontario  towns.  Art  displays  were  an  integral 
part  of  these  Upper  Canada  agricultural  fairs  from  at  least 
1847  and  they  were  to  continue  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century,  providing  an  important  opportunity  for  artists  to 
exhibit  their  work,  receive  prizes  in  various  categories,  and 
begin  to  develop  an  interest  in  art  among  the  public  at  large.^ 
Within  the  broader  context  of  the  Agricultural  Exhibition 
these  early  art  displays  could  survive  and  even  prosper  where¬ 
as  independently  they  could  not.  The  level  of  talent  in  the 
early  exhibitions  was  generally  low  and  a  review  of  the  1852 
displays  sadly  noted  “the  mediocrity  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  contributions,  evincing  that  unconsciousness  of  what  is 
real  excellence,  which  must  prevail  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  Galleries  of  Art  or  Schools  of  Design . . .  While  overall 
quality  remained  low,  a  number  of  important  Ontario  water 
colourists  began  to  exhibit  at  the  Exhibitions  in  the  1850s 
and  1860s.  William  Nicol  Cresswell,  Daniel  Fowler  and 
William  Armstrong  were  often  among  the  annual  prize  win¬ 
ners,  and  in  the  landscape  and  marine  views  of  these  artists 
new  artistic  influences  can  be  detected  reflecting  changing 
styles  and  values  in  English  landscape  art. 

By  1830,  the  old  conceptual  system  based  on  seventeenth 
century  landscape  ideals  had  generally  been  discarded  in 
English  art  circles  in  favour  of  a  new  naturalism.  Art  no  longer 
imposed  its  dictates  on  the  natural  landscape  but  rather  was 


37.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  Canadian,  1816-1892  Tradiiij^  Lake,  Muskoka,  n.d.  Watercolour  5^/4  x  10  in.;  14.6  x  25.4  cm 
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increasingly  subordinated  to  its  specific  features.  “Truth  to 
nature”  was  the  new  rallying  cry.  Canonical  systems  and  styles 
based  on  past  art  gave  way  as  painters  turned  to  an  almost 
scientific  examination  of  nature,  reproducing  forms,  natural 
light  effects  and  atmospheric  conditions  in  a  highly  naturalistic 
fashion.  Artists  turned  to  new  natural  science  disciplines  such 
as  geology  and  meteorology  to  better  understand  the  reasons 
behind  the  outward  appearances  of  the  natural  world.  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  one  of  England’s  greatest  landscape  artists  in  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  using  a  more  personal  and  interpretive 
approach  to  landscape  painting  in  water  colours  and  oils,  best 
exemplifies  this  new  interest  in  naturalism. 

To  John  Ruskin,  one  of  the  most  influential  writers  on  art 
matters  in  the  English-speaking  world  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  work  of  Turner  embodied  the  highest  ideals  of 
“truth.”  In  his  monumental,  five-volume  work  Modern  Painters 
published  between  1843  and  1860  he  continually  held  Turner 
up  as  the  model  and  standard  by  which  to  judge  all  forms  of 
landscape  art,  past  and  present.  The  Old  Master  landscapists 
and  those  who  adhered  to  their  values  were  generally  “un¬ 
truthful”  and  hence  of  little  consequence  to  the  artists  and 
the  public  to  whom  Ruskin  addressed  himself  in  Modern 
Painters.  Nature,  and  the  naturalism  of  Turner,  now  supplanted 
the  influence  of  Claude  Lorrain.  Turner  isolated  light  as  the 
most  significant  feature  in  nature.  Banishing  dark  earth  tones 


he  increasingly  intensified  his  hues  to  achieve  a  luminosity 
that  was  unique  to  painting  at  the  time.  Armed  with  Modern 
Painters  and  engravings  after  Turner’s  works  that  were  widely 
available,  provincial  painters  were  able  to  grasp  the  ideals  of 
the  new  movement  of  naturalism.  Those  artists  practicing 
water  colour  painting  in  Canada  in  the  mid-nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  who  had  been  trained  in  England  would  have  been 
familiar  with  Turner’s  water  colours  exhibited  at  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  London  and  with  the 
works  of  other  leading  water  colourists  of  the  new  movement 
whose  pictures  were  on  display  at  the  galleries  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society  founded  in  1805. 

William  Nicol  Cresswell  (1822-1888)  must  surely  have  been 
conversant  with  the  new  movement.  Trained  in  London 
before  settling  near  Lake  Huron  in  1855,  his  rich  colour,  inter¬ 
est  in  natural  light  and  spacious  compositions  are  all  indicative 
of  the  current  naturalism.  He  does,  however,  like  many  of  the 
artists  of  the  time  tend  to  idealize  and  imaginatively  land¬ 
scape  elements  whose  specific  Canadian  location  remains 
obscure.  His  On  Lake  Huron,  1867  (cat.  no.  5)  bears  Httle 
resemblance  to  reality-especially  with  the  inclusion  of  an 
almost  Alpine  range  of  mountains  in  the  distance.  A  pupil  of 
the  English  artists  W.  E.  Cook  and  Clarkson  Stanfield,  he  intro¬ 
duced  their  interest  in  marine  subjects  to  Canada  and  produced 
large  numbers  of  views  of  rocky  shorelines  such  as  Rocky 


5.  William  Nicol  Cresswell  Canadian,  1822-1888  On  Lake  Huron,  \867  Watercolour  9-Vi6  x  13'Vi6  in.;  23.3  x  34.8  cm 
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Beach  with  Indians  and  Birds,  1877  (cat.  no.  6)  that  tend  to 
conform  to  general  compositional  patterns.  He  often  exhibited 
his  work  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibitions  during  the  late  1850s 
and  1860s  hut,  as  he  admitted  to  his  friend  Daniel  Fowler,  he 
regularly  sent  his  pictures  to  Ixandon  to  he  sold  to  a  more  art¬ 
conscious  and  appreciative  audience.^ 

Daniel  Fowler  (1810-94)  is  one  of  the  major  artistic  person¬ 
alities  in  nineteenth  century  Canadian  art.  He  trained  in 
London  under  the  water  colourist  J.  D.  Harding  and  in  the 
latter’s  picturesque  romantic  style  sketched  and  painted 
German  towns  along  the  Rhine,  Swiss  Alpine  scenery  and 
Roman  ruins  in  Italy  during  a  European  tour  made  in  the 
1830s.  Developing  tuberculosis,  he  was  forced  to  cut  short 
his  professional  career  in  England  and  under  doctors’  advice 
emigrated  to  Canada  in  1843  where  he  settled  on  a  farm  on 
Amherst  Island  off  Kingston,  Ontario  to  rebuild  his  strength. 
He  made  no  further  attempt  to  paint  until  a  return  visit  to 
England  rekindled  his  earlier  interest. 

Working  almost  exclusively  in  water  colour,  Fowler  painted 
the  rural  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  farm  with  a 
cahn  and  gentle  love  that  calls  John  Constable’s  pictures  to 
mind.  His  work  is  devoid  of  natural  drama  and  stylistic  rhetoric 
and  his  essentially  realist  vision  is  personal  and  intimate.  Occa¬ 
sional  figures  stand  or  move  quietly  through  the  landscape  as 
though  time  has  been  brought  almost  to  a  halt.  Subjects  and 
motifs  he  depicted  were  ones  with  which  he  was  throughly 
familiar  and  in  which  he  took  a  deep,  personal  delight:  farm 
implements  such  as  The  Mower,  1871  (cat.  no.  9)  or  flower 
studies  such  as  Cactus,  1875  (cat.  no.  11).  Often  there  is  a  poi¬ 
gnancy  to  his  vision.  Dead  Game,  1875  (cat.  no.  10)  is  a  popular 
Victorian  motif  but  whereas  English  painters  treated  the 
subject  with  an  overt  sentimentality,  Fowler  raises  it  more  to 
a  level  of  tragic  pathos.  Isolating  a  group  of  freshly  killed  birds, 
he  points  up  their  mortality  by  juxtaposing  them  to  their 
living  environment.  His  water  colours  contrast  stylistically 
with  those  of  Cresswell,  his  friend  and  fellow  exhibitor  at  the 
Agricultural  Exhibitions.  Whereas  Cresswell  used  fine  detail 
and  spacious  settings,  Fowler  was  more  concerned  with  the 
broad  mass  of  his  motifs  which  he  placed  in  shallow  or  spati¬ 
ally  limited  compositions.  His  pictures  are  constructed  with 
care  and  have  a  robust  and  vigorous  character  that  is  often 
underscored  by  his  use  of  summary  pen  strokes  to  sketch  in 
the  general  massing  of  his  composition.  Applying  his  pigment 
directly  in  relatively  large,  individually  perceptible  brush 
strokes,  his  mature  pictures  are  often  proto-impressionist  in 
nature.  His  work  was  widely  appreciated  and  sought  after  in 
the  1870s  and  ’80s.  In  1876  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for 
artistic  excellence  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  Exhibition 
for  his  water  colour  Hollyhocks,  1869  (National  Gallery  of 
Canada).  He  often  returned  to  the  sketches  he  made  during 
his  early  European  tour  and  throughout  his  Canadian  career 
produced  scenes  of  picturesque  Continental  subjects  in  his 
Amherst  Island  studio. 

William  Armstrong  (1822-1914)  is  another  Ontario  artist 
of  note  in  the  pre-Confederation  penod  who  exhibited  regu¬ 
larly  at  the  Agricultural  Exhibitions.  Painting  marine  views  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  expansive  wilderness  scenes  in  the  vicinity 
of  Thunder  Bay  he  achieved  a  high  degree  of  success  relative 


to  local  conditions.  He  painted  a  series  of  large  scale  views  of 
the  public  reception  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  a  number  of 
Ontario  towns  when  the  latter  visited  Canada  in  the  fall  of 
1860.  The  Prince’s  North  American  tour  was  also  recorded  in 
water  colour  pictures  by  the  English  artist  G.  H.  Andrews 
(1816-98)  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Illustrated  London  News  to 
provide  readers  with  scenes  to  illustrate  reports  of  the  Prince’s 
progress.  His  The  Prince  of  IVales  Descendinj^  the  Lon^  Sauk 
Rapids  Aboard  the  S.  S.  Kinyiston,  1860  (cat.  no.  l)  was  the  basis 
for  a  large  scale  water  colour  painting  now  in  the  Toronto 
Marine  Museum  and  indicates  the  current  English  interest 
in  pictorially  reproducing  the  intricate  patterns  of  moving 
water  in  which  Ruskin  delighted.  Another  Illustrated  London 
News  artist,  Henry  George  Hine  (1811-95)  was  to  use  Canadian 
subjects.  His  Buffalo  Hunt  oti  the  Prairies,  1847  (cat.  no.  17)- 
perhaps  based  more  on  imagination  than  reality- heightens 
the  sublime  nature  of  prairie  space  by  employing  an  unusually 
elongated  format.  Both  these  non-resident  artists  chose  sub¬ 
jects  of  romantic  interest  and  drama  that  would  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  English  viewers. 

During  the  1850s  the  little-known  water  colourist  Wash¬ 
ington  F.  Friend  (r.  1820-fflg  1886)  made  a  5,000-mile  tour 
sketching  a  wide  variety  of  views  for  a  proposed  panorama  of 
North  American  scenery.  The  moving  panorama  was  an  early 
prototype  of  the  cinematic  film.  Scenes-usually  in  topographic 
sequence- were  painted  on  a  long  roll  of  canvas  and  wound  from 
one  large  spool  to  another  behind  the  proscenium  arch  of  a 
theatre.  A  narrator  who  was  often  the  artist  himself  provided 
a  running  commentary  on  the  depicted  views.  Friend’s  now  lost 
panorama  was  given  a  command  performance  to  Queen 
Victoria  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  presumably  the  many  water 
colours  of  Canadian  scenery  that  are  now  coming  to  light  were 
preparatory  for  that  painted  panorama.  His  works  are  composed 
of  small,  semi-opaque  strokes  in  which  the  brush  is  used  almost 
as  though  he  were  painting  in  oils.  His  choice  of  viewpoint  and 
motif  is  conditioned  by  his  picturesque  and  sublime  interests. 
The  small  figure  overwhelmed  by  the  icicle-hung  space  in 
Behind  the  American  Falls,  Niay^ara,  Winter,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  13)  is  a 
sublime  case  in  point  as  is  the  dramatic  moonlight  seen  in  The 
Quebec  Citadel  by  Moonlfht,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  15).  The  size  and 
format  of  his  Montmorenci  Falls,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  14)  treated  in  a 
near  opaque  manner  indicates  the  way  some  water  colourists 
used  the  medium  to  approximate  oil  painting,  perhaps  to  give 
it  a  more  “important”  character  to  less  sophisticated  viewers. 
The  tiny  figures  standing  in  the  dark  foreground  are  set  against 
the  high  wall  of  falling  water  to  emphasize  the  sublime  nature 
of  the  actual  experience  that  Friend  wished  to  convey. 

The  English  immigrant  artists  of  Ontario  in  the  mid-nine¬ 
teenth  century  worked  generally  in  isolation,  normally  exhibit¬ 
ing  their  work  only  at  the  Agricultural  Exliihitions  held  in 
different  towns  each  year.  As  a  result,  there  was  little  collective 
sense  of  community  among  these  artists.  In  Montreal,  during 
the  1860s,  however,  the  pattern  is  reversed.  Beginning  in  1860, 
art  activities  began  to  be  centralized  in  that  city  with  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Art  Association  of  Montreal  founded  in  part  and 
patronized  by  the  wealthy  business  community.  The  Associ¬ 
ation  was  set  up  to  provide  annual  exhibitions  of  fine  art  and 
build  a  civic  art  collection-which  later  became  the  basis  of  the 


22.  Charles  M.  Manly  Canadian,  1855-1924  ILi7/on'5, 1889  Watercolour  2178  x  I6V4  in.;  55.6  x  41.3  cm 
Collection  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Gift  of  W.H.  Cawthra,  1927 
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Montreal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  visual  arts  in  French 
Canada  w'ere  in  general  decline  at  tliis  time  and  the  activities 
of  the  Association  were  of  great  help  in  establishing  a  new, 
firm  foundation  for  their  expansion. 

One  of  the  important  landscape  artists  working  in  Montreal 
prior  to  1860  was  the  Irish-born  painter  James  Duncan  (1806- 
81).  Settling  there  in  1830  he  continued  Cockhurn’s  topo¬ 
graphical  tradition,  though  on  a  more  sophisticated  level, 
depicting  scenes  in  and  around  the  city.  Many  of  Itis  water 
colours  were  to  he  the  basis  for  lithographs  published  between 
1839  and  1850.  His  Grecfi  Ai’etiue  in  Westinoiint,  Lookim^  Towards 
the  Mountain,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  7)  exemplifies  his  scenic  and  stylistic 
interests.  Shortly  after  1860  a  number  of  German-trained 
landscape  painters  emigrated  to  Montreal  bringing  with  them 
new  directions  in  romantic  landscape  painting  which,  with 
increasing  American  art  influences,  helped  to  establish  a  signi¬ 
ficant  romantic-realist  landscape  movement  in  Canada. 
Among  these  new  immigrants  was  Otto  Jacobi  (1812-1901) 
who  was  trained  at  the  popular  Dusseldorf  Academy  to  which 
so  many  American  artists  went  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

The  Dusseldorf  landscape  tradition  stressed  exaggerated 
detail  and  delighted  in  wilderness  scenes  full  of  natural  action 
and  drama-mostly  at  the  expense  of  naturalism.  Jacobi’s  water 
colour  Pine  Lake,  1872  (cat.  no.  19)  contains  a  myriad  of  details 
and  is  executed  in  his  characteristic  style  of  short,  broken  brush 


strokes  that  energize  liis  compositions.  It  is  instructive  to 
compare  his  Germanic  detail  produced  by  innumerable  addi¬ 
tive  strokes  to  the  Enghsh  tradition  exemplified  by  the  amateur 
artist  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  (1816-92)  whose  Trading  Lake, 
Muskoka,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  37)  is  based  on  a  remarkable  economy 
of  means  and  a  high  degree  of  transparency.  In  some  ofjacobi’s 
later  water  colours,  for  example  the  small  Landscape  with 
Riner,  1882  (cat.  no.  20),  the  brush  strokes  no  longer  objectively 
describe  forms  hut  float  almost  freely  on  the  surface,  captur¬ 
ing  in  an  Impressionist  fashion  the  natural  sparkle  of  light. 
Toward  the  end  of  his  career  and  partly  as  a  result  of  failing 
eyesight  the  landscape  details  are  overwhelmed  by  his  in¬ 
creasingly  exaggerated  manner  of  execution.  The  poetic  mood 
of  dawn  or  twilight  becomes  the  essential  subject.  Other 
artists  oriented  more  to  English  landscape  traditions  who 
gravitated  to  Montreal  include  C.J.  Way,  Alan  Edson  and  John 
A.  Eraser,  all  of  whom  began  to  concentrate  on  natural  light 
effects  in  their  work  in  the  1860s  and  ’70s. 

Light  is  the  basis  of  landscape  art,  animating  space  and  pro¬ 
viding  an  emotional  key  to  the  poetic  appreciation  of  nature. 
The  sky.  Constable  had  written,  was  “the  chief  organ  of  senti¬ 
ment”  in  a  picture,  and  among  many  of  the  landscape  artists 
of  1860-1900  period  in  Canada  it  was  a  subject  of  great  interest. 
C.J.  Way  (1835-1919)  was  a  peripatetic  artist  trained  in  London 
who  arrived  in  Montreal  in  the  late  1850s.  Little  known,  his 


10.  Daniel  Fowler  Canadian,  1810-1894  Dead  Game, \875  Watercolour  20  x  28G  in.;  50.8  x  72.4  cm 
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productions  deserve  wider  appreciation.  The  naturalism  ot 
his  Ncttinii  Eels  on  the  Richelieu  River,  1872  (cat.  no.  35)  is 
particularly  English.  The  light  ol  a  summer’s  day  pervades 
the  scene  establishing  a  total  atmospheric  unity  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  composition.  The  broad  and  ellectively  handled  trans¬ 
parency  ol  the  sky  and  water  is  complemented  by  the  hnely 
detailed  figure  in  the  toreground  and  the  distant  village.  The 
high-toned  colour  is  perhaps  the  result  ol  his  using  the  new, 
synthetic  coal-tar  pigments  that  began  to  come  on  the  market 
in  the  1860s  and  produced  brighter  colours. 

Alan  Edson  (1846-1888)  was  born  in  Stanbridge,  PQ.  and 
came  to  Montreal  in  1861  where  he  took  painting  lessons  Ironi 
the  black  American  landscape  painter  Robert  Duncanson 
(1817-72).  The  latter  worked  in  the  idealized,  romantic  manner 
ol  the  American  Hudson  River  School.  A  trip  to  England  in 
1864-6  apparently  opened  Edson’s  eyes  tc)  the  intricate  detail 
and  intense  colours  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painters.  A  water 
colour  such  as  his  Giant  Falls,  1872  (Montreal  Museum  ol 
Pine  Arts)  with  its  intricate  and  elaborate  detail  Idled  with 
sharp,  luminous  light  effects  and  bright  colour  appears  to  draw 
together  his  twin  English  and  American  landscape  influences. 
In  the  early  1880s  he  travelled  to  France  where,  under  the 
tutelage  ol  Leon  Pelouse,  a  minor  painter  in  the  manner  ol 
the  Barbizon  School  and  the  late  Corot,  he  soltened  his 
contours  and  eliminated  much  ol  his  earlier  detail  to  create 


the  popular  solt-locus,  moody  tonalism  that  characterized 
much  ol  landscape  painting  in  the  last  decades  ol  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  Europe  and  North  America.  His  Landscape 
with  Cattle,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  8)  is  indicative  ol  this  change. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  landscape  painter  in  Montreal 
in  the  1860s  was  (ohn  A.  Fraser  (1838-98).  English-born,  he 
was  a  pupil  ol  the  artist  Richard  Redgrave  at  the  Royal  Academy 
School.  The  latter’s  views  of  the  rolling,  rural  lields  ol  England 
bathed  in  hght  and  peopled  with  larm  workers  is  perhaps 
the  basic  stylistic  and  subject  inlluence  behind  Fraser’s  best 
known  oil  painting,  A  Shot  in  the  Dawn,  1873  (The  National 
Gallery  ol  Canada).  Fraser  came  to  Montreal  c.  1860  and  was 
employed  by  the  Notman  photographic  firm  tinting  photos. 
Notman’s  influence  on  the  developing  landscape  movement 
and  the  landscape  photograph’s  manner  ol  visualizing  natural 
subjects  was  ol  great  importance  in  the  post-1860  period.  The 
lirm  employed  a  number  ol  Montreal  artists  including  Fraser, 
Henry  Sandham,  Jacobi  and  Adolphe  Vogt  who  through  work¬ 
ing  together  established  a  sense  ol  artistic  community  and  an 
increasing  commitment  to  painting  Canadian  subjects.  In 
some  respects,  the  firm  lunctioned  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  Grip  Company  in  Toronto  in  the  pre -World  War  I  penod, 
where  artists  who  were  to  become  members  ol  the  Group 
ol  Seven  met  and  influenced  each  other.  At  Notman’s  some 
artists  tinted  portrait  photographs  while  others  painted  back- 


29.  Henry  Sandham  Canadian,  1842-1910  Cliff  and  Boats,\S72  Water  colour  24  x  33  in.;  61  x  83.8  cm 
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grounds  tor  photo  montages  and  as  the  firm’s  skill  and  reputa¬ 
tion  grew,  branches  spread  to  other  Canadian  cities  such  as 
Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Saint  John  providing  work  and  a  growing 
sense  of  community  among  more  scattered  artists. 

Fraser  was  instmmental  in  tounding  the  Society  ot  Canadian 
Artists  in  Montreal  in  1867  which  included  all  the  important 
Notman  artists  and  indeed  most  ot  the  progressive  painters 
in  Montreal.  The  Society’s  first  exhibition  in  1868  included 
62  oil  paintings  and  79  water  colours.  C.J.  Way  was  president 
in  1870  and  an  examination  of  the  catalogue  ot  the  Society’s 
second  exhibition  that  year  indicates  the  importance  with 
which  it  was  regarded  by  professional  painters  in  Canada. 
Daniel  Fowler,  Cresswell,  Duncan,  Edson,  Jacobi,  Way,  Vogt 
and  Sandham  all  contributed  works  in  water  colour.  The 
Society  however  did  not  last  beyond  1872.  Montreal  had  begun 
to  decline  as  the  country’s  leading  art  centre  and  the  focus  ot 
art  activities  shifted  to  Toronto. 

Once  again,  John  Fraser  was  to  play  a  central  role.  Leaving 
Montreal  in  1867  he  was  in  Toronto  by  the  end  ot  that  year  as 
a  partner  in  charge  of  a  branch  ot  the  Notman  photographic 
firm,  called  Notman-Fraser,  with  quarters  on  King  Street  East. 
Employing  local  artists  to  tint  photos  and  paint  backgrounds, 
he  soon  built  up  a  new  interest  among  Toronto  painters  to 
create  an  exhibiting  society  and  foster  greater  support  for  their 
activities.  In  1872  a  constitution  was  drawn  up  for  a  group  to 


be  called  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  which  stated  as  its 
objectives  “the  fostering  of  Original  Art  in  the  province,  the 
holding  of  Annual  Exhibitions,  and  the  formation  of  an  Art 
Library  and  Museum  and  School  of  Art.”^  The  first  of  the 
annual  exhibitions  was  held  the  following  year  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  catalogue  once  again  proves  the  importance  of  the 
water  colour  medium:  there  were  132  water  colours  displayed 
out  of  a  total  of  251  items  catalogued.  Daniel  Fowler  was 
represented  by  26  works,  and  from  the  Montreal  group  Jacobi, 
Edson  and  Sandham  were  represented.  Toronto  water  colour¬ 
ists  such  as  R.  F.  Gagen,  F.  M.  Bell-Smith,  Henri  Perre,  Frederick 
Verner  and  Lucius  O’Brien  were  charter  members  of  the 
organization  and  mainstays  in  the  water  colour  section  of  future 
exhibitions. 

One  of  the  most  consummate  of  the  Toronto  water  colour¬ 
ists  was  F.  M.  Bell-Smith  (1864-1923)  who  after  emigrating 
to  Canada  in  1866  worked  as  a  photographer  in  Hamilton  and 
Toronto.  His  work  is  delicately  coloured  and  very  much  in 
the  transparent  English  manner.  His  The  Beach,  Scarhorcui^h, 
1888  (Art  Gallery  of  Ontario)  shows  groups  of  Victorian 
Torontonians  strolling  along  the  sandy  shoreline  of  Lake 
Ontario  bathed  in  a  luminous  summer’s  sunlight.  Many  of 
his  works  after  1888  are  scenes  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Henri  Perre  (1828?-1890)  came  to  Toronto  from 
the  U.S.  and  painted  chiefly  in  oils  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 


19.  Otto  R.  Jacobi  Canadian.  1812-1901  Pine  Lake,  \872  Watercolour  12'-Vi6  x  2T/ifi  in.;  32.9  x  53.5  cm 
Collection  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Gift  of  Mrs.  F.N.G.  Starr.  1950 
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American  Hudson  River  School  but  he  also  executed  numerous 
water  colours  such  as  Cli[J  and  Cove,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  28)  in  which 
a  tiny  tigure-perhaps  an  artist-is  seated  under  an  umbrella 
beside  a  hre  on  the  beach  of  a  sandy  cove.  Above  rises  a  high, 
rocky  cliff  over  whose  rough  surface  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  are  caught  in  a  poetic,  almost  mystical  fashion.  As  in  his 
oil  paintings,  the  contours  of  the  forms  are  softened  and  the 
scene  is  suffused  with  a  gentle  light  that  casts  no  deep  shadows. 

The  period  c.  1872-90  saw  the  full  development  of  monu¬ 
mental,  romantically  conceived  landscape  picture  in  Canadian 
art.  Artists,  now  choosing  subjects  close  at  hand,  increasingly 
ventured  further  afield  into  the  vast  landscape  to  sketch  in 
water  colours.  Nearly  all  the  important  landscape  artists  of 
this  period  practiced  both  in  oils  and  water  colour,  often  pro¬ 
ducing  superior  work  in  the  latter.  The  wilderness  landscape 
became  the  vehicle  for  expressing  a  growing  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  Distant  Maritime  coastal  scenes,  hitherto  treated  in 
a  topographical  fashion  by  local  artists  such  as  Westcott 
Lyttleton  (cat.  no.  21),  began  to  appear  in  Montreal  and  Toronto 
exhibitions  after  1874  and  the  sublime  vistas  and  forms  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  were  opened  up  to  eastern  artists  in  1886 
when  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  lured 
artists  west  on  the  new  transcontinental  line.  John  Fraser  took 
the  opportunity  to  sketch  in  the  Rockies  in  the  fall  of  1886, 
painting  his  water  colour  The  Ro^^ers  Pass  (The  National  Gallery 


of  Canada)  which  was  the  basis  for  his  well  known  oil  land¬ 
scape  of  the  same  title  (1886,  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada). 
F.  M.  Bell-Smith  was  particularly  intrigued  by  western  scenery, 
returning  to  sketch  in  the  mountains  during  ten  consecutive 
years,  1888-98. 

The  urge  to  travel  extensively  across  the  country  in  search 
of  new,  picturesque  scenery  in  the  post-Confederation  period 
was  a  symptom  of  a  nascent  nationalism  which  singled  out  the 
vast  and  majestic  wilderness  landscape  now  shared  by  all 
Canadians  as  the  most  significant  national  subject.  Artists  had 
been  imaginatively  prepared  to  travel  to  distant  sections  of  the 
country  by  such  popular  books  as  George  M.  Grant’s  Ocean 
to  Ocean  (1873)  which  described  the  natural  splendours  and 
conditions  far  beyond  the  comforts  of  the  urban  centres  in  a 
compelling  fashion.  As  large  scale  oil  and  water  colour  pictures 
full  of  the  excitement  of  discovery  began  to  appear  in  the  art 
exliibitions  in  the  later  1870s  and  the  early  1880s,  the  sense  of 
restricted  regionalism  engendered  by  the  vast  spaces  separating 
centres  of  population  began  to  be  eroded.  Like  the  great  trans- 
Canada  railway  itself,  pictures  of  transcontinental  scenery  by 
Fraser,  Bell-Smith,  Frederick  Verner,  Lucius  O’Brien,  R.  F. 
Gagen  and  Henry  Sandham  brought  together  in  the  annual 
O.S.A.,  Art  Association  of  Montreal,  and  Royal  Canadian 
Academy  exhibitions  helped  create  a  sense  of  selfconscious¬ 
ness,  self-confidence  and  unity  in  the  young  nation. 


32.  Frederick  A.  Verner  Canadian,  1836-1928  A  Prairie  Sunset,  1877  Watercolour  12%  x  20^8  in.;  32.7  x  52.4  cm 
Collection  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Gift  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  1972 
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The  year  1880  was  a  particularly  important  one  lor  the  arts 
in  Canada.  Not  only  did  CaHxta  Lavallee  publish  his  song 
O  Canada  which  would  become  the  national  anthem,  but 
Charles  Goodridge  Roberts  sparked  a  renaissance  in  Canadian 
letters  with  his  epic  verse  Orion,  and  the  Royal  Academy  ol 
the  Arts  was  founded.  Lucius  O’Brien  was  the  first  president 
of  the  R.C.A.  and  had  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  and  encouragement  oi  first  Lord  Dufferin 
and  then  his  successor  as  Governor-General,  the  Marquis  of 
Lome  and  his  wife  Princess  Louise-both  amateur  painters. 
Modelled  after  the  English  Royal  Academy  with  a  hierarchy 
ol  Academicians,  Associates,  and  invited  contributors  to 
Academy  exhibitions,  it  provided  a  new  national  context 
and  vehicle  lor  the  promotion  of  the  visual  arts.  Each  elected 
Academician  had  to  contribute  a  diploma  piece  and  this  collec¬ 
tion,  on  loan  to  the  National  Gallery  ol  Canada,  provides  an 
excellent  glimpse  into  the  oflicially  approved  subjects  and 
styles  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Fowler,  Cresswell,  Duncan, 
Fraser,  Edson,  Sandham,  Perre,  O’Brien,  Gagen  and  Way  were 
among  those  appointed  that  founding  year  Irom  among  the 
lourteen  O.S.A.  and  lour  Montreal  artists  who  were  charter 
members.  The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  1880 
and  of  the  249  pictures  on  view  103  were  water  colour  scenes, 
attesting  to  the  continued  signilicance  and  importance  of  the 
medium  to  nineteenth  century  Canadian  art. 


The  refined  and  politically  astute  O’Brien  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  painters  in  the  romantic-realist  landscape 
movement  in  the  late  decades  ol  the  century.  A  particularly 
prolific  and  excellent  water  colourist,  he  had  early  developed 
an  interest  in  art  as  a  student  at  Upper  Canada  College  in 
Toronto.  Alter  graduation  in  1848  he  entered  an  architect’s 
ollice  and  later  practiced  as  a  civil  engineer  before  turning 
professional  artist  in  1872,  the  year  the  O.S.A.  was  formed. 
His  water  colours  ol  the  earlier  1870s  are  tight  and  overly 
elaborate,  such  as  his  large  Indian  subject.  Lord  of  the  Forest, 
1874  (Art  Gallery  ol  Ontario).  After  trips  to  the  New  England 
coast  in  1878  and  to  Grand  Manan  the  following  year,  his  work 
loosened  considerably  becoming  more  light-filled  and  natur- 
ahstic.  During  1880-81  he  travelled  extensively  throughout 
eastern  Canada  and  Ontario  sketching  picturesque  and  sub¬ 
lime  wilderness  scenery  for  the  magnificently  conceived  and 
elaborately  illustrated  two-volume  publication  Canadian 
Scener)'  (1882).  George  Grant  was  general  literary  editor  and 
O’Brien  used  his  considerable  organizational  skills  as  art  editor 
co-ordinating  a  veritable  army  of  artists  who  traversed  the 
country  sketching  exciting  wilderness  motifs  and  more 
pastoral  views  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  cities.  Most  of  the 
artists  were  Americans  who  had  recently  worked  on  a  com¬ 
parable  book.  Picturesque  America  (1872-74).  O’Brien  generally 
avoided  the  theatricality  of  the  American  artists’  compositions. 


23.  Lucius  R.  O’Brien  Canadian,  1832-1899  River  Scene  with  Canoes,  1886  Water  colour  IOV2  x  15^/8  in.;  26.7  x  39.1  cm 

Collection  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Bequest  ol  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Cody,  1951 
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maintaining  a  degree  of  naturalism  that  is  often  lost  in  the 
others’  stylish  and  rhetorical  landscape  scenes.  His  mono¬ 
chrome  Sunrise  on  the  Saguenay,  1880  (Art  Gallery  of  Ontario) 
was  used  for  a  full  page  wood  engraving  and  later  became  the 
basis  for  his  monumental,  light-filled  Academy  diploma 
painting  of  the  same  title  (1882,  The  National  Gallery  of 
Canada). 

This  latter  oil  painting  exhibits  a  grandeur  and  luminosity 
that  is  new  to  Canadian  landscape  painting.  It  probably  reflects 
the  artistic  influence  of  the  Gemian-American  painter  Albert 
Bierstadt  (1830-1902)  who  was  trained  in  the  Dusseldorf 
Academy  and  whose  enormous  paintings  of  the  sublime  Rocky 
Mountains  that  appeared  after  1859  bear  the  operatic  stamp 
of  that  tradition’s  landscape  ideals.  Bierstadt  was  exhibiting  in 
the  Art  Association  of  Montreal  exhibitions  as  early  as  1865 
and  in  the  late  1870s  and  early  1880s  was  a  popular  visitor  at 
Government  House  in  Ottawa.  O’Brien  would  have  surely 
met  him  in  the  capital’s  vice-regal  circle  and  Bierstadt  had 
painted  calm  luminous  scenes  in  Quebec  and  Ottawa  that 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  Sunrise  on  the  Say^uenay.  The  inter¬ 
relationship  between  these  two  painters  and  generally  between 
late  Hudson  River  School  painting  and  the  current  Canadian 
landscape  movement  deserves  closer  examination.  The 
American  model  was  of  particular  interest  to  Canadians  seeking 
to  create  effective  scenes  of  wilderness  grandeur.  English  or 


European  painting  -  Dusseldorf  notwithstanding  -  provided 
few  clues  on  how  to  handle  realist  detail  and  monumental, 
idealist  compositions.  The  Americans,  adept  by  1880  at  treat¬ 
ing  wilderness  themes,  provided  numerous  models  but  almost 
always  in  oils  whose  light-filled  atmospheric  effects  were 
realized  in  an  entirely  different  fashion. 

It  is  likely  that  O’Brien’s  own  experience  in  water  colour’s 
transparent  light  effects  influenced  his  luminous  achievement 
in  oils.  Certainly,  the  influence  of  the  one  on  the  other  had 
been  part  of  Turner’s  achievement  earlier  in  the  century.  River 
Scene  with  Canoes,  1886  (cat.  no.  23)  is  an  excellent  example 
of  O’Brien’s  mature  water  colour  style.  The  eye,  aided  by  the 
delicate  transparency  of  the  medium,  is  led  to  the  far  distant 
horizon  to  the  left  of  the  composition  and  then  up  into  the 
vast  space  of  the  large  area  of  sky.  The  scale  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  increased  by  the  artist’s  use  of  fine  detail  in  the  canoes 
and  their  passengers  which  sharpens  the  foreground  focus. 
Cape  Smoky  and  the  Cabot  Trail,  N.S.,  n.d.  (cat.  no.  24)  probably 
dates  from  the  later  1880s  and  once  again  treats  a  subject  full  of 
deep  space.  The  mountainous  shoreline  which  rises  to  the 
left  foreground  is  full  of  rich  visual  interest  and  rolling  fonns 
and  stretches  far  into  space.  The  small  figure  climbing  towards 
us  provides  the  key  to  the  scene’s  panoramic  scale.  To  the  right 
is  the  flat  surface  of  the  sea  which  provides  a  remarkable 
counterpoint  to  the  sculptural  quality  of  the  shoreline.  A 


2.  J.M.  Barnsley  Canadian,  1861-1929  Evening,  1891  Water  colour  9^/4  x  14'/6  in.;  24.7  x  36.8  cm 

Collection  The  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa 
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number  ot  tiny  ships  in  the  distance  once  again  indicates  the 
vastness  ot  the  space  and  the  dead  tree  which  rises  in  the 
lower  right  acts  as  a  rejwiissoir  to  once  more  impress  us  with 
the  extensive  panorama.  In  this  work,  O’Brien,  like  the  great 
mid-nineteenth  century  American  landscapist  Frederic 
Church,  chooses  a  vantage  point  and  view  that  is  in  itself  intrinsi¬ 
cally  suhhme  without  resorting  to  theatrical  rearrangement  of 
natural  elements  to  achieve  sublime  effects. 

The  detailed  realism  and  exciting  natural  subjects  of 
O’Brien’s  romantic  landscapes  of  the  1880s  begin  to  decHne 
in  the  1890s  in  the  face  of  changing  landscape  ideals.  Carr)’iti^ 
Hay,  1891  (cat.  no.  26)  and  Horseshoe  Falls,  1893  (cat.  no.  27) 
employ  much  looser,  less  descriptive  brush  strokes.  More 
purely  aesthetic  considerations  now  outweigh  the  imperatives 
of  clarity  and  objectivity  that  characterize  the  romantic-real¬ 
ist  movement  of  the  1870s  and  ’80s.  The  latter  work  is,  in  the 
final  analysis,  a  personal  and  subjective  interpretation  of  tbe 
watery  nature,  rather  than  a  literal  description,  of  the  Falls.  In 
his  oils  of  the  1890s  such  as  Marshes  at  Grand  Pre,  n.d.  (Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario),  O’Brien  retreats  into  a  high-toned, 
glowing  Impressionism  in  which  the  subject  loses  its  material 
substance,  dissolved  in  light. 

Henry  Sandham  (1842-1910),  like  his  brother-in-law  John 
Fraser,  was  a  Notman  artist  and  contributor  to  Montreal  and 
Toronto  exhibitions.  His  large  C/i//  and  Boats,  1872  (cat.  no. 

29)  is  an  early  instance  of  the  romantic  treatment  of  east  coast 
scenery  and  is  treated  in  rich  earth  tones  in  a  broadly  handled, 
semi-opaque  manner.  Like  Washington  Friend’s  Montniorenci 
Falls,  the  picture  achieves  the  more  monumental  and  sub¬ 
stantial  character  of  an  oil  painting.  A  highly  successful  figure 
and  genre  painter  (cat.  no.  31),  Sandham’s  illustrations  were 
widely  published  in  such  American  periodicals  as  Harper’s 
and  Scribner’s  in  the  1880s.  His  small  but  panoramic  rendenng 
of  the  landscape  of  River  ValUy  with  Mountains,  n.d.  (cat.  no. 

30)  was  no  doubt  done  on  the  spot  and  its  loose  and  spontaneous 
nature  contrasts  strongly  with  the  consciously  composed, 
studio  work  Cliff  and  Boats. 

Frederick  Verner  (1836-1928)  was  an  adventurous  spirit 
who  spent  two  years  with  Garibaldi’s  troops  fighting  in  the 
liberation  of  Italy  before  returning  to  Canada  in  1862.  Tbough 
based  in  Toronto,  he  travelled  extensively  in  the  west  painting 
scenes  of  Indian  hfe.  Unlike  his  predecessor  Paul  ICane  (1810- 
71)  whose  works  he  knew,  Verner  treated  the  Indian  in  purely 
romantic  rather  than  ethnological  terms.  They  are  seen  against 
the  panoramic  backdrop  of  the  prairies  silhouetted  against 
twilight  skies  as  in  his  A  Prairie  Sunset,  1877  (cat.  no.  32)  or 
paddling  into  the  setting  sun  in  northern  Ontario  in  such 
oil  paintings  as  Sunset  on  the  Muskoka,  1881  (Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario).  The  light  and  the  less  detailed  handhng  of  his  scenes 
evoke  a  mood  of  wistfulness  at  the  passing  of  their  once-strong 
culture.  The  buffalo  was  another  favourite  subject  of  Verner’s 
and  their  monumental  forms  loom  against  the  plains’  skyUne 
like  romantic  ruins  (cat.  no.  34).  In  his  works  of  the  later  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  he  discards  the  detail  and  strong  light-dark 
contrasts  of  the  romantic-realists  to  stress  muted  atmospheric 
tones  that  embody  a  subjective,  emotional  state  that  is  essentially 
alienated  and  introspective. 

The  collective  spirit  which  appeared  to  animate  the  land¬ 


scape  artists  of  the  c.  1875-90  era  began  to  evaporate  in  the 
1890s.  The  objective  quahty  of  their  vision,  expressed  through 
a  commonly  shared  pictorial  style  full  of  colour,  light  and 
detail,  was  supplanted  by  a  new  subjective  and  introspective 
point  of  view  that  was  communicated  through  a  more  painterly 
technique  employing  more  muted  tones.  The  younger  artists 
of  the  period  were  trained  in  European  studios  and  no  longer 
were  excited  by  the  pictorial  possibiHties  of  the  wilderness 
scenery  that  captivated  the  romantic-realists.  Rural  subjects, 
city  views  and  European  scenes  appear  with  greater  fre¬ 
quency  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  1890s.  Colours  are  muted  and 
the  atmosphere  clouded.  Based  on  more  progressive  studio- 
derived  ideas  which  stressed  technique  and  formal  values 
over  the  literal  and  naturalistic  depiction  of  external  reahty, 
the  subject  of  the  new  art  became  more  purely  aesthetic  in 
nature.  French  rather  than  English  art  ideals  predominated, 
and  Canadian  landscapes  full  of  Barbizon  and  Impressionist 
influences  began  to  appear  with  greater  frequency  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  century.  The  numbers  of  water  colours  in  the 
R.C.A.  exhibitions  began  to  decline.  Whereas  the  exhibitions 
of  the  early  1880s  contained  water  colour  pictures  in  almost 
equal  proportions  to  oils  and  submitted  by  the  leading  Acade¬ 
micians,  those  of  the  1890s  contained  fewer  water  colours  by 
lesser  artists. 

J.  M.  Barnsley’s  (1861-1929)  Evening,  1891  (cat.  no.  2)  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  this  new  introspective  and  evocative 
landscape  aesthetic.  No  natural  drama  or  action  occurs,  nor  is 
there  any  overt  formal  interest  present  in  the  composition. 
The  leafless  trees  in  the  flat,  pastoral  landscape  barely  emerge 
from  the  dark,  pervading,  atmospheric  tonalism  which  is  the 
real  subject  of  the  work.  The  poetic  title.  Evening,  indicates 
the  mood  of  the  picture-an  alienated  and  melancholy  one 
based  on  brooding  light  that  subjectively  affects  the  viewer. 
The  bright  light  of  a  summer’s  day  rarely  appears  in  the  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  new  art.  Other  water  colours  by  Barnsley  indicate 
the  influence  of  the  popular  Dutch  “school”  of  the  Hague 
which,  beginning  in  the  1870s,  adapted  Barbizon  ideals  to 
Dutch  subjects  creating  moody  landscapes  in  almost  mono¬ 
chromatic  hues.  The  atmospheric  tonalism  of  these  Dutch 
painters  was  to  be  of  particular  interest  to  a  large  number  of 
Canadian  artists  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth.  Horatio  Walker’s 
(1858-1938)  water  colours  of  rural  subjects  of  the  lie  d’Orleans 
in  the  early  1900s  reflect  the  grey  tonality  and  loose,  wet  style 
of  the  Dutch  artists’  water  colours. 

C.  M.  Manly  (1855-1924)  was  trained  in  London  and  Dublin 
art  schools  and  his  Willows,  1889  (cat.  no.  22)  reflects  the  current 
European  aestheticism.  The  pollarded  willow  trees  on  the 
banks  of  a  rural  stream  have  a  great  deal  of  lively,  linear  interest 
that  is  lacking  in  Barnsley’s  water  colour.  But  they  share  an 
interest  in  a  restricted  range  of  colours-grey-blues  and 
mauves-which  have  a  subjective  and  poetic  effect.  Willows 
bears  little  aesthetic  relationship  to  Lucius  O’Brien’s  almost 
contemporary  River  Scene  with  Canoes.  Manly  was  elected  an 
Associate  of  the  R.C.A.  in  1890  indicating  the  official  accep¬ 
tance  of  this  new  aestheticism  in  Canadian  art  circles. 

Not  all  late  nineteenth  century  water  colourists  were 
“modern”  in  their  outlook.  The  late  romantic-realist  style 


27.  Lucius  R.  O’Brien  Canadian,  1832-1899  Horseshoe  Falls,  Niagara,  1893  Water  colour  2638  x  16’ri  in.;  68.3  x  42  cm 

Private  Collection 
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lived  on  into  the  twentieth  century  and  large  scaled  wilderness 
scenery  still  attracted  a  number  ot  significant  artists.  R.  F.  Gagen 
(1847-1926)  celebrated  the  sublime  majesty  of  the  Rockies 
in  his  Rocky  Mountains,  1904  (cat.  no.  16).  He  was  one  of  the 
first  artists  to  paint  the  rugged  cliffs  of  the  Maritimes  in  the 
mid-1870s.  The  new  interest  in  the  evocative  effect  of  light 
is  nonetheless  present  in  his  water  colour.  The  snow-capped 
peaks  are  bathed  in  the  warm,  orange  glow  of  late  afternoon 
light  which  softens  the  harsh,  jagged  shapes  giving  them  a  less 
austere  character.  T.  Mower  Martin  (1838-1934)  and  Marma- 
duke  Matthews  (1837-1913)  were  both  similarly  captivated  by 
the  western  mountains  and  relied  on  the  pictorial  mechanics 
of  the  sublime  in  their  offen  inflated  and  theatrical  vistas. 
Sometimes  they  included  tiny  C.PR.  trains  in  the  far  middle 
distance  to  indicate  the  enormous  scale  of  the  environment. 
Martin,  in  what  was  almost  the  last  public  appearance  of  the 
romantic-realist  tradition,  provided  some  77  water  colours 
of  Canadian  scenery  for  Wilfred  Campbell’s  book  Canada 
pubhshed  in  1907.  All  the  works  were  photographically 
reproduced  in  colour,  a  significant  advance  over  the  black 
and  white  engravings  illustrating  Picturesque  Canada  (1882). 
But  the  interest  in  such  pictorial  subjects  by  that  date  was 
limited  and  Campbell  laments  the  “waste”  and  “ruin”  of 
nature’s  grandeur  and  assails  the  materialism  of  his  age.  The 
wilderness  landscape  was  no  longer  the  focus  of  Canada’s 


hopes  and  dreams  as  it  had  been  in  the  1880s;  it  had  become 
a  material  resource  to  be  exploited. 

From  the  objective  observations  of  the  military  topographers 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  through  the  more  sophisticated 
pictorial  constructions  of  artists  steeped  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Beautiful,  the  Sublime,  and  the  Picturesque,  to  the  increased 
naturalism  of  the  romantic -realists  and  finally  to  the  tone 
poems  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  aesthetic  movement, 
water  colour  painting  in  Canada  presents  a  rich  and  varied 
picture.  Unfortunately,  it  is  one  too  often  unappreciated  by 
a  wide  audience.  Due  to  their  fragility  and  their  tendency  to 
fade  in  natural  light,  many  have  disappeared  or  no  longer  give 
a  full  indication  of  their  original  state.  But  those  that  have 
remained  in  fresh  condition  show  why  an  earher  age  so  highly 
regarded  the  water  colour  picture.  This  exhibition  is  an  attempt 
to  indicate  the  importance  of  landscape  pictures  painted  in 
water  colours  in  the  history  of  our  earher  art,  and  to  show  the 
resources  of  the  Canadian  Historical  Collection  of  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario  to  a  broader  pubhc. 

Jeremy  Adamson 

Curator  of  Catiadian  Historical  Art 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario 
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